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AHE first is the story of 
(, Nahum Prince, and the 
tears are in my eyes now 
as I think of him. He 
must have lived a hun- 
dred or more years ago, 
and he died I do not 
= know when. He was lame. 
Something had mashed his foot, so that he could 
hardly walk. 

It was at the time of the. fighting with Bur- 
goyne, and General Lincoln was at the front, and 
was ordering out every man from the Hampshire 
grants and western New Hampshire. And all the 
regular companies of troops had been marched out. 
Then there came the final-call for all who could go, 
and all the old men and boys volunteered; and 
there was not a boy over thirteen years of age in 
the village that didn’t go, except Nahum Prince. 
When they were getting ready to go he stood up, 
as well as he could, with an old Queen Anne’s 
arm on his shoulder. And the captain came 
along and saw him, and said, — 

“Nahum, you here!” 

‘¢ Yes, I am here,”’ said Nahum. 

Then the captain said, “Go home, Nahum; 
you know you don’t belong here; you cannot 
walk a mile.”’ 

So he called the doctor, and the doctor said 
“ Nahum, it’s no use; you must go home.” 

Then they all marched off without him. Rub-a- 
dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub went the drums; and 
every man and boy of them went off and left poor 
Nahum Prince alone. 

He had a good home, but he was very home- 
sick all that night, and didn’t sleep much; and 
the next morning he said, “TI shall die before night 
if I stay here all alone, the only boy in town; I 
must do something.” It was coming autumn. It 
was not late, but he knew he must do something; 
and so he went down and split old Widow Corliss’s 
wood for her, for he could split wood though he 
could not march. He had not been splitting 
more than an hour when four men on horseback 
came down the road and stopped; he could see 
them stand and talk. They all went off, and then 
one came back again and beckoned to Nahum; 
and when he came up the man on horseback 
said, — 

“« Where are all the men gone? ”’ 

‘‘ They have all gone off to join the army,” 
answered Nahum. 

“ And isn’t there any blacksmith in the town?” 

“‘ No, there is n’t a man or a boy in the town 
except me, and I wouldn’t be here only I am 
so lame I cannot walk.” 

Then the man said some very strong words, 
and he asked again, “ Do you mean to tell me that 
there is nobody here who can set a shoe?” 

“ Why, J can set a shoe,” said Nahum. 

‘* Then it is lucky you are left behind. Light 
up the forge, and set the shoe.” 

And now comes the most interesting part of the 
story. Nahum lighted up the fire, blew the coals 
hot, and set the shoe on the horse; and the horse 
and the rider went away after the man had 
thanked him, and Nahum finished splitting the 
widow’s wood. And when the next week the boys 
came home and told how Col. Seth Warner came 
up on his horse just in time, leading the First 


Regiment, and took the prisoners and won the 
day, Nahum didn’t say anything, but he knew 
that Colonel Warner never would have been on 
that horse if he hadn’t set that shoe. And it 
was Nahum Prince and Seth Warner that. won 
the splendid victory which ended the Battle of 
Bennington. 
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Tue other two stories I suppose I have told — 
one, one hundred and thirty-seven times, and the 
other, four hundred and two times. I have told 
the last of these stories to the fathers and mothers, 
and'erandfathers and grandmothers of the present 
generation of children. 

The scene of the first is in the valley of the 
Blackstone River. It is a story of some of the 
people called Quakers. Just at this season of the 
year they have “ Friends’ Meeting” in Newport, 
R. I., and many years ago there was a nice old 
Friend, who had just bought some apple-trees 
which he intended to set out, but who at the same 
time wished to go to Friends’ Meeting. So he 
covered up the trees with some leaves and wet 
cloths, hoping they would keep alive till he should 
come home. The night before he started, there 
came along an Englishman who said he wanted 
work. 

“ Does thee know how to set trees?” asked the 
Quaker. 

Oh, yes, he knew very well. 

“Very well, then I will trust thee with these 
trees. I am going to set out an orchard, and thee 
may set out these trees where I have marked the 
places with stones.”’ 

So the man looked, and said he would do it, 
and the Quaker went off to meeting. When he 
came home after he had been gone four days, he 
found that the Englishman had set just four 
trees. 

‘‘ What does this mean?’’ he cried; “only 
four trees in four days!” 

“That is the only way to set them if you mean 
to set them well,” said the Englishman. ‘‘I have 
dug great holes, I have hauled the compost and 
mixed it, and planted the trees, and filled up the 
holes; and that is all that can be done in that 
time if it is done well.” 

‘¢ Well,” said the Friend, “I shall set out all 
the rest to-morrow morning. Here is thy money; 
now be off, and don’t let me ever see thee again.” 

And he never did. Nobody whom I know 
ever did. The Englishman was ridiculed and 
told he was a cheat, because he did not set out the 
trees fast enough, and was sent disgraced away. 
But if you go down to the Blackstone valley, 
they will point out to you four apple-trees in per- 
fect condition, bearing crops every year, and it is 
sixty-five years since they were planted. All the 
other apple-trees died within a year from the time 
they were planted, but the four apple-trees that 
the poor Englishman set out are the memorials of 
what it is to do a thing well, even though you are 
abused and driven away. No man knows now 
what the Englishman’s name was; but the dear 
God knows it. And wherever he is now, when- 
ever a boy craunches one of the great apples from 
those trees, it makes that Englishman feel happy 
because he did his duty that day. 


Til. 


Two Englishmen had been travelling through 
Europe, and were on their way home. They went 
to Calais to take the boat, but were just five 
minutes late. They would have to wait twenty- 
three hours and fifty-five minutes for the next 
steamer. 


So they went to the hotel and got their dinner, 
and then they walked out on the street; and one 
said to the other,‘ Did you ever go up in a light- 
house?’ And he said no; so they went to the 
lighthouse and went up, round and round. They 
climbed clear up into the lantern. Think of 
standing in a lantern, instead of carrying it in 
your hand, as the man in the moon does! Three 
or four persons could stand in it at once. 

A little old Frenchman had the care of the 
lighthouse. He had one flesh-and-blood leg, and 
the other was wooden. The old man was cleaning 
the glass that it might shine at night. He had 
his emery and buckskin, and was rubbing away 
on the glass and the reflectors. 

He was very glad of their company, for it was 
not once a fortnight that any one came to see him; 
and he told them his story, how he came to be 
there, — about Napoleon’s retreat, how he lost his 
leg, and how the government had put him there 
to take care of this lighthouse. And there he 
had been, I don’t know how many years, scrub- 
bing the reflectors and the glasses, so that the 
light might be bright every night. One of the 
Englishmen said to him, ‘‘ Well, it doesn’t make 
so much difference after all whether you are so 
very careful or not, because nobody can see you 
here; and if your lamps should go out some 
night, no one would know anything about it.”’ 

You never saw any one so frightened. ‘‘My 
light go out, Monsieur! Jamais! Impossible!” 
(That is the way a Frenchman says “ Never! It 
is impossible!’?) ‘‘ Why, sir,’’ said he, ‘TI tell 
you, if my light should burn a little dim some 
night, six months hence there would come a letter 
from some place you or I never heard of, saying, 
‘On such a night, at such an hour, the light in 
Calais Lighthouse burned dim.’ My light grow 
dim? My light go out? Jamais! Impossible /?? 

You see the point. Sometimes you think that 
the teacher or somebody else makes a great fuss 


‘about little things in Sunday-school or in Monday 


school. What if one is a little late, or is a little 
noisy? Who will care, or what difference is 
there? This is the difference. It is sure that 


forty years hence there will come back a letter 
from a country which you and I do not know any- 
thing about, —it is named the ‘“ Country of the 
Future;’”’ and this letter will say one of two 
things. 

It will say, “ Such a day, at such an hour, the 
light in such or such a Sunday-school burned 
very dim.” Or it will say, “ The light, in such 
a Sunday-school, burned bright and clear.”’ 
Whether one of those letters is written or the 
other depends on this, — whether the boys and 
the girls in that Sunday-school are keeping their 
reflectors bright, or not; and whether they are 
keeping the glass clean and clear, or are leaving 
it to be smooched and smoked and dusty. 


A “KING’S DAUGHTER.” 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


gq] LOY stood by her bureau, looking 
at a little silver Maltese cross 
which she held in her hand. 
Then she gazed intently into the 
mirror. 

What did she see there? A 
pale face whose irregular features 
had not the slightest claim to beauty. The blue 
eyes were small and pale, and no amount of 
twisting or curling could arrange the lustreless 
flaxen hair into a becoming setting for the plain 
face. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Floy sat down in her little rocker quite over- 
come. Never had her own homeliness seemed so 
great, so hard to be endured. 

From the parlor below came the rich tones of 
the Chickering Grand. Bernice was practising, 
—a pleasant task to the little music-lover, and 
the airy trills and runs fell like pearls from those 
deft fingers. A great tear fell from Floy’s eyes on 
the silver cross still clasped in the hot little hand. 

‘‘Oh, dear, why was I ever born?’’ cried the 
child, passionately. ‘‘I can’t do anything, and 
I’m so homely it gives me the blues every time I 
look at myself. If I only could do one thing 
well! Just hear Bernice! Everybody admires 
her playing. Now, she can go down to the News- 
boys’ Club and play for them and get them just 
wild.. That’s doing some good. Dorothy can 
sing, and Elsie plays the violin, and Ella paints 
beautifully. She painted one hundred cards last 
Easter for the shop-girls in her father’s store. 
And Lil is so pretty it’s a joy to look at her. 
Now, I’m homely and stupid and weak. I can’t 
do anything. Whats the use of being a ‘ King’s 
Daughter’ if one can’t do anything? There ’s 
not a single thing I can do well!” 

Just at that moment Floy caught sight of a tiny 
Japanese fan hanging up by the mirror, and a 
sudden flood of color rushed over her face. Yes, 
there was one thing she could do better than all 
the girls. 

Floy was a most graceful little dancer; and at 
the parties she occasionally attended, when some 
of her mates had birthdays, no one was more 
sought after than this same homely child. She 
always came home with her hands full of pretty 
favors, one of which had now reminded her of her 
one accomplishment. But parties were rare occur- 
rences to the child whose parents wished to keep 
her a child as long as possible. 

Floy had learned to dance as she learned to 
row or climb the bar in the gymnasium. It was 
a natural part of her education. But she had 
never before thought that any use for others could 
be gained out of her skill and grace. 

‘¢T wonder—TI wonder,’’ she mused, ‘if I 
could use it ‘in his name.’ All the other girls 
put their accomplishments to good use. This is 
my only one. It seems ridiculous to think of it, 
but if we can ‘ eat and drink’ as to the Lord, can’t 
we dance ? I can think of away. Oh, if I could 
only do it, dancing would seem like something more 
than an amusement! Of course it helps develop 
the body; but that’s for one’s self, and it’s selfish. 
It must be for some one else, to be worth while.” 

Just then the piano stopped, and a gay voice 
eried, “Floy!. Floy! First bell is ringing, and 
it rains pitchforks! We’re going to take our 
dinners. Come along!”’ 

Floy tied on the little cross, whispering to her- 
self, ‘¢*In his name.’ Oh, if I can only do some- 
thing for him to-day!” 

How the rain came pelting down as the girls 
seampered off to school in rubber-boots and water- 
proofs! A great many brought their dinners, 
which were hastily dispatched soon after twelve. 
Just as the children were beginning to inquire, 
“What shall we do?” Mr. Richardson’s kind face 
appeared in the door, and over his shoulder was 
a well-known box. 

“Oh! oh! oh!”’ cried Lil Latimer, jumping 
up and down, ‘‘you’re going to let us go up in 
the hall, and play for us to dance!”’ 

Mr. Richardson was the junior master, and 
greatly loved by the children. 

‘Yes, that is just it,” he said, smiling. ‘I 
think a little exercise won’t hurt you. Miss 
Loring will play the piano.” 


The children ran merrily upstairs, into the 
pretty hall. They marched for some time, and 
tried all the school gymnastics with dumbbells 
and wands. After resting awhile, some of the 
older girls begged for a waltz. 

‘‘Come, Floy, have me! have me! have me!’’ 
called out several of her little friends. 

‘¢ Not now,” said Floy. ‘‘ I’m going to dance 
with the Kindergarten children.” 

Several little ones had been standing by the 
door, looking wistfully on. Floy danced with 
each in turn; and when a set was made of the 
older children, she made another with the little 
ones, and guided them so well and with so much 
patience that their small hearts were very happy. 

After the play was over, as Floy left her tiny 
charges at the door of their own school-room, 
Bessie Sweet put up her lips for a kiss, saying, — 

‘¢T love you, Floy. You don’t push us away 
and say, like the other girls, ‘ Don’t stand in the 
way ! EWE )S] 

Floy went to her class-room with a light heart. 
‘Tt isn’t much, but it made the children happy. 
Perhaps it was ‘in his name’ if it was only 
dancing,’”’ she thought. 

It was surprising to see how many opportunities 
Floy had to use her one talent worthily. Some- 
times it took the form of self-denial. 

One evening at Grandmamma’s, when they 
were having a family party in honor of Uncle 
Jack’s coming home, Floy did not join the merry 
dance, but sat by dear Aunt Ellen, holding the 
thin hand and talking brightly of her little 
affairs. 

At the Christmas merry-making Floy observed 
Cousin Hal standing apart and looking gloomily 
at the gay little people who were dancing. 
Now, Floy had little reason to like Hal. He 
was always bothering her, hiding her things, jump- 
ine out upon her from unsuspected hiding-places, 
pulling her hair, and singing, ‘‘ Little Miss Netti- 
coat,’’ adding politely that she looked for all the 
world like a tallow candle half snuffed out. 

Floy looked at him a moment with a sinking 
heart. ‘I can’t be good to him, he’s never good 
to me,’’ she thought. Just at that moment she 
caught sight of the tiny silver cross on her chain. 
‘‘In his name!” Didn’t that mean she was 
bound to extend the helping hand to rude, un- 
friendly Hal? She crossed the room to his side. 

‘“©Why don’t you dance, Hal? What’s the 
matter ?”’ 

‘¢The girls won’t dance with me,—say I’m 
just like a bear. I stepped on Kit’s toes, and she 
ordered me off,” said the injured hero, gruffly. 

Floy drew a long breath. ‘ Hal, if you like, 
I'll dance with you,”’ she said. 

“ You, Floy! Why, you’re the best dancer 
here. All the boys like to get you. I can’t dance 
decent. Wish Id tried to learn at dancing-school 
instead of cutting up.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, I will dance with you. 

please. Ill help you.” 
- Tt was_a situation equal to Polly’s in ‘ Old- 
fashioned Girl;” for Hal, as Tom, “ tramped, 
he bobbed, he skated, he twirled her to the right, 
he dragged her to the left.”’ It was misery to 
graceful little Floy, who loved the pretty changes 
as the flowers love their swaying in the breezes. 
But she endured it, tried to guide blundering 
Hal, and before the music stopped they were in 
tolerable time. 

“There!” said Hal, gratefully; “we did pretty 
well, didn’t we? Now if I had you to practise 
with, I know I’d be all right.” 


Now try, Hal, 


(Continued on page 6.) 


History and Biography. 


EARL SIMON DE MONTFORD. 
BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 
“That low man seeks a little thing to do, — 
Sees it and does it; 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it.”’ 
BROWNING. 


SoMETIMES in history we read of kings and 
queens and generals whose lives seemed full of 
brilliant successes, whose smiles the people coveted, 
whose frowns they feared, whose praises they 
loudly heralded; but as we read on we find that 
in after years these same men and women are re- 
membered with little affection, and their successes, 
as we look at them closely, seem at last very much 
like failures, because their aims were low. On 
the other hand, history shows us some lives that 
considered carelessly seem like sad failures, but 
which become to us beautiful successes when we 
study them carefully and see what was their 
influence upon the ages that followed. ‘They 
were ‘‘high men with great things to pursue.” 

Earl Simon de Montford was one of these; for 
though he perished in battle, defeated and slain 
by his enemies, England still remembers him 
gratefully; and the House of Commons, which 
he founded, is now regarded as one of the chief 
bulwarks of English liberty. Earl Simon lived 
during the reign of the weak and inefficient Henry 
the Third of England.” His wife was the kino’s 
sister Eleanor. He was a Frenchman by birth, 
for he was born in France in 1206; but England 
was the country of his adoption and the country 
that he nobly served. It was his wish to protect 
the people from the rule of unjust, incapable 
kings; and with this design he founded the House 
of Commons, so that the people might be repre- 
sented in the government. He led the people in 
their struggle against the king, and won a great 
victory at Lewes in 1264. The soldiers under 
him wore white crosses on their breasts; for Earl 
Simon told them that King Henry had been so 
untrue to his promises that he had become an 
enemy of God, and that they should attack him 
not as a fellow-Christian, but as a Pagan. The 
King, his brother, and his son were taken pris- 
oners, and thousands of English soldiers were left 
dead upon the field. The Pope excommunicated 
Kar] Simon for this success; but the people loved 
him, and he was the real ruler of England for 
many years. 

At last Edward, Prince of Wales, led an army 
against Earl Simon; and approaching and attack- 
ing him with the skill he had acquired by watch- 
ine the Karl himself, he defeated him in a fierce 
battle at Evesham in August, 1265. At first the 
Earl’s horse was killed beneath him; but he still 
fought bravely on foot, until at length he himself 
was slain. His last words were, ‘‘It is God’s 
grace.” After he was dead the people still prized 
his memory. They thought of him as a saint, 
and called him “ Sir Simon the Righteous.’’? His 
influence lifted not only his followers, but even 
some of his enemies, to nobler aims, When Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, became king of Eneland, 
he showed, that he had learned many things from 
Earl Simon besides his military skill, and like 
Earl Simon he tried to govern the people justly 
and to defend their liberty; and no king since 
the days of King Alfred the Great was so beloved 
by the people as he, Edward the First. And so 
Earl Simon’s life, at one time apparently a failure, 
proved to be greater than many men’s success. 


Our DLetter-Bor. 


Tuer Editor enters upon this new year of the 
Every Orner SunpDAY with increased interest 
in the Letter-Box. Over fifty boys and girls sent 
communications for it last year. Now he would 
suggest to those who intend to remember the 
Letter-Box this year, that they send fewer enig- 
mas and more puzzles of other sorts, — charades, 
square words, — etc., as well as more letters. 


ENIGMA I. 


IT am composed of 42 letters. 

My 11, 7, 12, 10, is a sweet-smelling flower. 

My 9, 13, 11, 6, 20, 21, was the name of a Saxon 
prince. 

My 17, 15, 13, 4, 1, 6, 5, 5, 10, is the name of a 
certain breed of hens. 

My 88, 16, 4, 4, 28, 30, 10, 10, is one of the United 
States. 

My 831, 82, 11, 30, 10, is a domestic animal. 

My 40, 28, 17, is a tree. 

My 381, 42, 11, 41, 4, is one of the “great lakes.” 

My 14, 23, 24, 17, 34, is an article that ladies wear. 

My 34, 28, 8, 8, 16, 11, is a missive. 

My 31, 24, 22, is something to be worn on the 
head. 

My 27, 2, 25, is the opposite of cold. 

My 35, 24, 38, 10, is a fruit grown in the tropics. 

My 18, 386, 18, 11, is a perfume. 

My 3], 37, 3, 11, is part of a day. 

My 26, 11, 39, 33, 26, is a fish. 

My 29, 32, 19, denotes the second person. 

My whole is what all should bear in mind. 


Epity F. Hawss. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of 44 letters. 

My 29, 36, 6, 2, 29, 9, is to retreat. 

My 3, 5, 27, 4, 14, 1, is a short poem. 

My 31, 44, 30, 42, is a soft metal. 

My 23, 48, 19, 26, is existence. 

My 21, 11, 14, 29, 44, 37, 40, is an adverb. 

My 16, 12, 17, 32, 15, 10, is to go after. 

My 8, 9, 80, 38, 39, 44, 29, is a flowering shrub 
that grows in Scotland. 

My 18, 22, 34, 38, is an elevated floor. 

My 28, 33, 24, 35, is empty. 

My 31, 18, 28, 4, is a wild beast. 

My 16, 41, 29, 20, 3, 7, is an extensive wood. 

My whole is a quotation from James Montgomery. 


Ruts M. Frisser. 
UNION CiTy, PENN. 


ENIGMA III. 


My whole is an adage composed of 31 letters. 

My 11, 5, 7, is a short poem. 

My 16, 6, 21, is an epoch. 

My 4, 29, 14, 18, is to load. 

My 2, 21, 13, 19, is healthy, sound, and robust. 

My 9, 12, 15, 26, 28, 30, 6, 29, 8, 28, 21, 20, is being 
under the surface of the earth. 

My 1, 3, 17, 26, 18, 30, 22, is a reservoir. 

My 27, 12, 28, 81, 4, 7, is confusion. 

My 1, 10, 7, 9, 26, is a set of drawers. 

My 27, 21, 24, 31, is a useful member of the body. 

My 25, 238, 31, is not even. 


Grorce H. PartTELow. 


ENIGMA IV. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 
My 1, 11, 8, is a fowl. 
My 12, 14, 9, is a large piece of wood. 


Every Other Sunday. 


My 3, 14, 15, is at present. 
My 13, 7, 3, 9, is a dimension. 
My 6, 2, 14, 3, is a boy’s name. 
My 10, 4, 5, is-a way to cook food. 
My whole is a famous poet. 
G. T. Orr. 


ENIGMA V. 


I am composed of 15 letters. 

My 7, 6, 9, is one of the twelve months. 

My 15, 13, 8, 5, 14, is often eaten for breakfast. 

My 2, 4, 11, is used to give us light. 

My 12, 2, 10, 1, is used to give us heat. 

My 3, 5, is a plural pronoun. 

My whole is the name of a favorite author. 
Tacoma. 


For Woungest Weaders. 


A POND LILY’S MISSION. 


FLORENCE YOUNG. 


BY LUCY 


7H, Mamma! may I buy 
one?” asked Guy, 
pointing toward a 
large bunch of pond- 
lilies which a boy was 
carrying through the 
car. 

** Yes, indeed ; how 


beautiful they are!” 

Guy looked the bunch carefully over and 
picked out a large half-opened bud, and 
then diving into the depths of his pocket, 
produced his purse and paid the boy. 

‘¢ All aboard!” called the conductor; the 
boy left the train quickly, and Guy burying 
his little pug nose in the lily, settled back 
contentedly. 

He was very happy to-day, for he was 
going to see his aunty, and he loved dearly 
to travel in the cars. His bright black eyes 
took in everything he saw, especially the 
engines, and now and then he would ask 
Mamma to guess how many he had seen. 
Of course she never guessed right, for her 
eyes were not as sharp as Guy’s. He would 
laugh, and burying his nose again in the lily, 
turn back to the window. 

“Mamma, I think I will give you this lily 
to remember me by,” he said suddenly. 

“I don’t need anything to remember you 
by, my boy. Keep your lily. I shall not 
forget you.” 

‘¢ No, I want you to have it. I was go- 
ing to take it to aunty, but it will keep fresh 
for two or three days, and make you think 
of me.” 

Mamma smiled and thanked him, and 
watched lovingly the little fingers as they 
wound the stem in and out of the button- 
holes on her sack. Soon they reached 
Boston and rode across the city to another 
station. From here Guy was to go on alone. 
Mamma went into the drawing-room car 
with him, and while he was whirling himself 


-round and round in the chairs which he 


thought so big and funny, she asked the 


porter to look after her boy on the journey. 
Then kissing him good-by, she left the car, 
and the train was soon out of sight. 

Guy’s mother walked up the street noti- 
cing the number of little children in that 
part of the city, and still thinking of her 
own boy, when a little girl ran toward her 
and held up her hand as if begging. The 
rattle of the heavy teams over the stony 
pavement drowned the child’s voice, and 
Guy’s mother was about to pass on, well 
knowing that in the city of Boston no child 
needs to beg on the street. 

“ But, no,” she thought, “I will hear what 
the little one says.” ; , 

Stooping and putting her hand on the 
child’s arm, she asked, ‘‘ What is it you 
want?” 

“Give me that,” said the child eagerly, 
touching the pond-lily. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, you can have it,” and she 
drew the lily from her button-hole and placed 
it in the dirty little hand, feeling, oh, so 
glad that she had stopped to listen to the 
child’s request. : 

“What do you say?” asked Guy’s mother, 
anxious to hear the child talk. ‘* Do you 
know the name of the flower?” 

“Thank you, ma’ am,” answered the child 
quickly, lifting a face quite as dirty as the 
hands, but bright and happy. “ It is a pond- 
lily. Isn’t it pretty?” 

Off she ran toward a group of girls as 
small as herself. The lily went quickly 
from one child to another, and was car- 
ried to each little nose, while all turned 
and smiled. 

Whether the child took it home to her 
mother working in some tenement house in 
that hot city, and gladdened the mother’s 
heart by her thoughtfulness, as the little boy 
in the train had pleased his mother, or 
whether she enjoyed its beauty, purity, and 
fragrance for a while and then dropped and 
forgot it as children will, it had done its 
good work in this fair world,—it had 
carried pleasure to every one who had re- 
ceived or given it, perhaps most of all to the 
dirty little girl in the city’s streets. 

“How pleased Guy will be,” thought his 
mother, ‘‘to know that his desire to give 
others pleasure went on from one to another, 
and at last gave such happiness to a child 
less favored than himself.” 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

A LITTLE girl who made too much noise in 
the early morning in her sick mother’s room 
was put out into the hall, and soon after a 
miserable old rag-doll of which she was very 
fond was tossed out to her. This was the 
last straw. Snatching up her beloved, and 
hugging it tightly in her arms, with stream- 
ing eyes she sobbed out to her grandma, 
‘¢T would n’t ’a’ tared, but what had Judy 
done?” 


p Qesce. a 


O Ferusalem, Ferusalem, which killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! How often would 1 have gathered thy children together, even 
as «a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! Behold, your house ts left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ve shall not see me 


tee 


henceforth, till ye shall say, Blessed ts he that cometh in the name of the Lord. — MATTHEW, Xxiii. 37-39. 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


Our young readers, many of whom have been 
turning over the leaves in “Nature’s Book ”’ in 
vacation days, will miss the accustomed column 
under this heading from the present number of our 
paper. The explanation is that we had no room 
for such an article; and what is more significant, 
we had no article for the column. But this num- 
ber of Every OTHER SUNDAY was made up at 
the beginning of vacation. Now that the vaca- 
tion is ended, we shall look for regular and varied 
contributions on matters pertaining to ‘‘ the beau- 
tiful order of God’s works ”’ in the outward world. 
Let some of our young readers themselves send 
us the records of what they saw on hill or shore, 
or in the woods and fields. 


A “KING'S DAUGHTER.” 
(Continued from page 3.) 


‘‘ Well,’ said Floy, generously, ‘ sometime 
when you come over we’ll try the waltz in the 
lone wood-shed.’’ 

And after that the curious Shanghai roosters, 
peeping in at the open door of the wood-shed, 
might have seen a boy — like themselves, all legs 
— patiently guided and trained by a little girl. 
And strange to say, Floy’s fears of Hal ceased. 
He never teased her again. More than that, he 
privately confided to his particular friend ‘‘ Grass- 
hopper ’’ (otherwise known as Tom Reed) that 
‘¢ Floy was no end of a brick if she was homely.” 

It was near Easter, and Miss Nelson had eath- 
ered her twelve ‘‘ King’s Daughters ’’ about her 
me Saturday afternoon for a little talk about 
what they had been trying to do for the King. 
Floy sat very still while the talk went on. She 
had n’t sung, sewed, played, or visited the sick or 
poor. She had done the one thing alone that 
seemed left for her to do. 

After the meeting was over and the others had 
run out in the soft spring sunshine, Miss Nelsen 
kept hold of the little hand. 

‘« What has Floy done?” she asked kindly. 

‘Nothing. I can’t do what the other girls do. 
OF course one can be kind, but we are bound to 
be that any way. Miss Nelson, I don’t think we 
ought to suppose we have done a great thing when 
we ’ve just done our duty,’’ cried the honest 
child. 

“You are right, Floy,’’ replied her teacher. 
‘J don’t mean that these meetings shall be traps, 
in which my girls are taught to boast over the 
mere doing of duty; but I think we can compare 
notes and get ideas from one another.” 

‘¢ Miss Nelson, do you think one can dance for 
the King ?”’ said the child, eagerly: ‘‘ Now I 
can dance well, and that is all I can do. Sol 
thought I’d try to make it give others pleasure.” 

‘Yes, dear, I think I understand you. It can 
be made helpful to others. I have watched a 
little girl all this winter, and have seen her giving 
up her own pleasure to make children and awk- 
ward boys happy. I am sure that the King has 
seen the tender, loving spirit in that girl’s heart, 
and it is as sweet to him as if she had done some 
great deed.” 

«But it was such a little thing! Dancing is 
only fun, you know. We can get along without 
' it just as well as not.” 

‘¢ Floy, there is one thing for all you little peo- 
ple to learn: God asks of us a loving, generous 
spirit, a desire to serve Him by serving others. 
Life is made up of ‘littles,’ — little labors, little 
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duties, little plays. The Father does n’t despise 
us because our lives are not all greatness. He 
knows that his little children have need of the 
little things. Perhaps character is best perfected 
by the little things. We can do anything for God, 
just as Christ did. What He wants to see is his 
Son’s loving spirit shining out in our lives through 
the little things. Use your one talent as you 
have been doing, Floy, and don’t despise it be- 
cause it is only a pleasure. God will give you 
the serious work when those little hands are strong 
enough to bear it. Remember — 


*«« Nothing useless is, or low, 
Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest.’ ” 


So the little “‘ King’s Daughter ’’ walked home 
with a happy heart under the golden sunset. It 
had been revealed to her that we can serve God 
by every action of our lives. In school or at 
home, in work or play, in serious thought for 
others or even in the light-hearted, joyous pleas- 
ures that belong to all young life, we can shape 
our heart-life 

“In His Name.” 


WHAT MRS. LIVERMORE SAID 


At the Memorial-Day Meeting of Unitarian Sunday- 
Schools in Tremont Temple, Boston. 


I am very glad this Sunday-school anniversary 
comes on Decoration Day. I hope that a good 
many of the boys and girls will be reminded, as I 
have been, of the significance of the day, and will 
understand what Decoration Day means. It has 
come to mean a good deal more than was originally 
intended. 

I was in a town near Northampton this morning. 
As I saw the people gathering in procession to go 
out to decorate the graves of the soldiers, I over- 
heard some children among them talking. One 
said to the other, “Have you got the wreath for the 
baby’s grave?” “Yes,” was the reply, pointing to 
the basket they carried. “Did you remember the 
flowers we are to put on Mike’s grave?” asked 
another. ‘“ Yes,” was the answer again, and the 
speaker lifted up a handsome bouquet. “ Who was 
Mike?” I inquired, curious to know; and they told 
me his story. 

He was an Irish boy who worked in the brass 
foundry. One day a little girl, the daughter of his 
employer, ventured too near the stream that flowed 
over the dam, and slipped in. Mike saw her and 
plunged in after her. He caught her, and swam 
with her so near the shore that the people on the 
bank drew her to land and she was saved. But 
somehow Mike himself, either because he was tired 
or got tangled, fell back into the water. The swift 
current whirled him away, he was carried over the 
dam, and his body was not found for fifteen days. 
“ We always decorate Mike’s grave on Decoration 
Day,” said the children, “and everybody places 
flowers on it.” 

It is a good thing for us to remember our beloved 
dead to-day, who are not very far from us, although 
we do not see them. Not only is it a good thing 
for us to remember our brave soldiers, who saved 
the nation from being divided and destroyed, but it 
is beautiful at the same time to remember the baby 
and the playmate and heroic, unselfish Mike, who 
died that a little girl might live. And so I am 
glad that our Sunday-school anniversary comes on 
Decoration Day. 

I lived in Chicago during the war that you hear 
talked about, and the graves of whose soldiers the 
people decorated this morning with flowers. I had 
sixteen boys in my Sunday-school class at that time. 
They had joined the class when they were from 
twelve to fourteen years old; and when they grew 
so large that they thought they must leave the 


school, the superintendent called it a Bible Class, © 
and they stayed on till they were quite young men. 
When the war began, the whole sixteen enlisted in 
a battery, and went South to fight the battles of the 
nation. Only six of them came home again; the 
others gave their lives for their country. I remem- 
bered them this morning when I saw the people 
going to the cemetery with flowers, with drums 
beating and flags flying. Their graves were not 
strewn with flowers to-day ; for they were buried on 
the battle-field, and no one knows where they lie. 

The battery went on the Red River expedition, 
and suddenly the enemy came upon them. It seemed 
as if thirty thousand men sprang out of the ground, 
and they were forced to retreat before overwhelming 
numbers. They could not bear to let their great 
cannon be captured ; and one of the noblest of them 
—the very grandest boy of them all — shouted the 
order (for he was the taptain of the battery), “Spike 
your guns, boys!” The guns were spiked, which 
ruined them ; but the brave captain received a dozen 
bullets in his breast, and life was ended for him. 
He fell back in the arms of his comrades, and the 
conflict of battle was hushed for him in the quiet 
and peace of death. I always think of him on 
Decoration Day. 

During that dreadful war, which seems to me to 
have occurred two hundred years ago, it is so far 
away, I was in the work of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. And very near our rooms was the office of 
the surgeon who examined the men who wished to 
enter the army. ‘They first gave their names to the 
recruiting officer, who then took them to the sur- 
geon’s office for examination, and it was intended 
that it should be very strict. If a man had lost his 
front teeth, so that he could not bite off the end of 
a cartridge; or a thumb, so that he could not cover 
the vent-hole of a cannon; if his heart was weak, 
or his lungs unsound; if he was lame, or had defec- 
tive eye-sight, — the surgeon rejected him. He was 
not likely to be of service in camp or on the march 
or on the picket-guard or on the battle-field, unless 
he was well and physically strong and enduring. 
For the war taxed the soldiers of the army to the 
utmost ; and many who supposed themselves strong 
enough to endure anything broke down under its 
awful work, and came home ruined for life and are 
invalids to this day. 

Now, I want to talk to every one of these lads 
before me plainly and directly for a few minutes. 
You, my boys, have been drafted into a service, 
not for three or four years, but that will last for 
life. The whole world is one vast encampment, 
and every boy and girl and man and woman is a 
soldier; and from this battle of life there can be no 
discharge till God gives it at death. And although 
you do not understand this language now, you will 
learn its meaning full soon enough. It is no more 
possible for you, my boys, to do your part well in 
the battle of life without good healthy bodies than 
it was for the soldiers of the army. If it was neces- 
sary for them to be exceptionally strong and vigo- 
rous, it is even more necessary for you; for your 
battle of life may last very much longer and may 
tax you more severely, and from it you cannot be 
exempted. The gospel of a good body is being 
preached a great deal in these days, and it is a very 
important gospel. See to it that you do nothing 
whatever to break down your bodies. 

We stopped at a railroad station on our way 
here to-day, and I saw quite a crowd of lads, not 
more than twelve or fourteen years of age, stand- 
ing on the platform. They had been playing base- 
ball, and were tricked out in all the toggery of the 
game, all talking and hurrahing, full of enthusiasm. 
I counted nine of them smoking cigarettes. Now, 
when you go home you ask your doctor if it is safe 
for boys to smoke tobacco. I do not care whether 
he himself smokes or not, he will tell you that boys 
cannot use tobacco without danger; that to smoke 
cigarettes and cigars and pipes is unsafe for boys; 
that it breaks down their bodies, ruins their stom- ~ 
achs; injures their eyes, and brings trouble to the 
heart. A great many doctors have told me again 
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and again that no worse thing can befall a boy than 
to have him grow up from boyhood in the use of 
tobacco. He is almost sure to fail in bodily vigor, 
and quite likely to become feeble, lean, and shabby- 
looking, rather than the handsome, stalwart, robust 
man he ought to be. 

Then, boys, another thing. Do not meddle with 
beer or any of the other doubtful drinks that are 
sold on the streets, near base-ball grounds, and on 
the Common. Do not allow anybody to entice you 
into a saloon, no matter how attractive it may look 
nor how innocent. Fathers and mothers would 
prefer to have their little boys die young, pure and 
free from vice, rather than have them grow to be 
that wretched and hopeless creature that we call a 
drunkard. And no boy can be a drunkard who never 
touches beer, wine, and the other drinks that intoxi- 
cate. Of the boys before me those are most likely to 
succeed in life, other things being equal, who grow 
up with strong and healthy bodies, with calm nerves, 
clear heads, strong hearts, and free from bad habits. 
So if you do not want to be shipwrecked before you 
get out of port,—that is, if you do not want to 
break down in health before you begin your lives as 
men, — touch not, taste not, handle not tobacco nor 
any of the drinks that make men silly and weak 
and drunken. 

“Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife !”’ 


Ceachers’ Department. 


LESSON PREPARATION. 


On directness of teaching depends our hope of do- 
ing any good, for only as a person — either old or 
young — can be made to feel that the lesson is in- 
tended for himself, can it be hoped to have any 
effect. 

Next in importance, then, to thoroughly acquaint- 
ing ourselves with the lesson, comes the prepara- 
tion of it ina suitable, simple, definite, and direct 
form for our scholars. To do this it must be looked 
at from their point of view as well as from our own. 
To enable this to be done, an outline, such as could 
be used on a blackboard, is most useful. The fact 
of reducing an idea to writing tends to give it def- 
initeness and shape, and enables it to be consid- 
ered over and over, as few people have the power to 
contemplate a mere thought. The written thought 
can also be mentally compared with the idea it was 
intended to express, and can be judged whether it 
fully comes up to what was intended, and does not 
go beyond it. 

This reduction of the lesson to writing in some 
form, and weighing of its suitableness, is the last 
process in what I should consider to come strictly 
within the term ‘“ preparation.” When that is com- 
plete the related matters may be dealt with. For 
instance, the anecdotes and illustrations which are 
to be used in giving it must be carefully selected 
and arranged, none being admissible which do not 
exactly fit the point to be enforced. 

Illustrations, to be truly such, must be drawn 
from things with which the scholars are familiar, 
and, as far as possible, from the very simplest scenes 
of everyday life. Those of Jesus should be our 
models in both respects, and the more nearly we 
approach them the more effective our teaching will 
be. As to the anecdotes, care must be taken that 
they actually and naturally embody the truth we 
wish to convey, and that they are not so ornate 
and elaborate as to leave a remembrance of the tale 
alone, and not any of the moral it was to inculcate. 
This is one great reason why they should be thought 
out beforehand, for though some few persons always 
have an apt story ready,— like the late President 
Lincoln, — still the number of such is few. 

More important, however, than either anecdotes 
or illustrations are the questions. These must be 
arranged in two classes, namely, those to precede 


the lesson and those to close it. The object of the 
former is to revive the memories of previous in- 
struction, and to furnish a starting place for the 
teaching about to be given. By this means we find 
out how much the scholars already know, and, 
what is perhaps more important still, we convince 
them that they know it and can proceed to add to 
it by suitable additions. The closing questions we 
must use to test how much has been learnt during 
the particular lesson, and that, whether much or 
little, we rivet in their memories by getting them to 
formulate the ideas which are in their minds. 

The preparation of questions is perhaps the most 
difficult of all preparation, and when they have been 
prepared they will often have to be varied or di- 
vided in being put. This, however, will cause little 
trouble if the two things which are imperative are 
always kept in view. The first of these is that the 
teacher should be thoroughly prepared with his 
lesson, and have a very distinct idea of what he in- 
tends to teach. The other is that the questions 
should be so clear and definite that the only possible 
answers to them would teach him the main points 
of his lesson if he had never heard them before. 
The model to be copied is that of a skilful barrister 
examining a witness. He knows what the witness 
can give information about, and he so frames his 
questions that the replies may put the Court in 
possession of all the facts. So the teacher knows 
what he has taught or tried to teach, and if he can- 
not get that out from his scholars by questioning, 
he at once discovers that he has failed either in 
his teaching or his examination, and thus he is led 
to correct his errors, and to help himself quite as 
much as he helps his class. — The Quiver. 


AN ORAL LITURGY. 


Tue following Liturgy, made up of Scripture 
passages, is recited every Sunday in the Sunday- 
school of the Third Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Rev. S. H. Camp, pastor. No book or card is 
used, all the pupils taking part with the Superinten- 
dent in repeating the Liturgy from memory : — 


An Oral Liturgy (Scriptural) for a Sunday-school. 


Supt. Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord (Deut. vi. 4). 

Scuoou. Thou shalt. love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might (Deut. vi. 5). 

Surer. Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? (Ps. xxiv. 3.) 

Scuoou. He that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
and hath not sworn deceitfully (Ps. xxiv. 4). 


Surr. What doth the Lord require of thee? 
(Micah, vi. 8.) 
Scuooxt. But to do justly, and to love mercy, 


and to walk humbly with thy God (Micah, vi. 8). 


Supt. What shall I do to inherit eternal life? 
(Luke, x. 25.) 
Scnoot. This is life eternal, to know thee the 


only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent (John, xvii. 3). 

Surr. Who is God? 

Scnoot. God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
Him must worship in spirit and in truth (John, iv. 
24). 

Supt. Who is Jesus? 

Scnoor. Jesus said: I am the way, the truth, 
and the life (John, xiv 6). 

Surt. What is religion? 

Scnoox. Pure religion and undefiled, before our 
God and Father, is this: to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep one’s self un- 
spotted from the world (James, i. 27). 

Supr. Who is greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? 
(Matt. xviii. 1.) 

Scnoon, And he called to him a little child, and 
set him in the midst of them, and said: Whosoever 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xviii. 2, 4). 


Supt. What is man that thou art mindful of 
him? And the son of man that thou visitest him ? 
(Ps. viii. 4.) 

Scuoout. Thou hast made him but little lower 
than God, and crownest him with glory and honor 
(Ps. viii. 5). 

Supt. What is sin ? 

Scuoox. To him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin (James, iv. 17). 


Supt. What must I do to be saved? (Acts, 
xvi. 30.) 
Scnoou. Ye shall be perfect, as your Heavenly 


"ather is perfect (Matt. v. 48). 

Supt. Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit; and so shall ye be my disciples 
(John, xv. 8). 

Scuoot. The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, meekness, temperance; against such there is 
no law (Galatians, v. 22, 3). 

Supt. Finally, brethren, — 

Scuoot. Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things (Philippians, iv. 8). 

Surt. O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy 
name in all the earth! (Ps. viii. 9.) 

ScHooxt. While I live will I praise the Lord; I 
will sing praises unto my God while I have any 
being (Ps. exlvi. 2). 

All together: Happy is the people, yea, happy is 
the people whose God is the Lord! (Ps. cxliv. 15.) 

Closing anthem, — page 55, S. S. Service Book 
and Hymnal. 


MEMORIZING SCRIPTURE. 


THERE is a sound kernel of good sense in what 
Mr. George W. Cable says on this subject in the 
“ Sunday-School Times ” ; — 

“Memorizing Scripture is an excellent thing. 
Yet I would rather see the teacher do it than the 
pupil. Now, often with me, without having mem- 
orized it at all, the trouble is that the text is too 
familiar. The very soul of successful study is to 
come to a thing for the hundredth time in the per- 
sistent attitude of not knowing what is there. Unless 
we propose to learn morality and religion by rote, — 
which is really not to learn them at all,—we must 
ever treat the Scriptures, yea, and morality and re- 
ligion also, with a diligent unfamiliarity.” 


HOW TO KEEP THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


[Not to discourage our teachers, but to stimulate them to 
increased efforts, we copy this sensible article from the 
Methodist *‘Sunday-School Journal” Eprror.] 

Wuy do so many young persons between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five leave the Sunday-school ? 
For the same reason that so many persons do not 
attend preaching, — they are not interested. Who 
is responsible for this? Largely the Sunday-school 
teacher, —just as the minister is largely responsible 
for the failure to interest persons in his preaching. 
Sunday-school teachers, like preachers, should bring 
out of the Lord’s treasure-house — from which they 
can draw bountifully — “ things both new and old.” 
He is not a well-instructed scribe who can only bring 
out of the treasury the things which are old, and if 
he persists in supplying those who depend on him 
for mental and spiritual aliment, with that only 
which is old, he must not be surprised if after a time 
they acquire a distaste for staleness, and seek newer 
and greener pastures elsewhere. The adult youth 
can be retained in the Sunday-school by interesting 
and attractive teaching, and a Sunday-school whose 
teachers are growing, mentally and spiritually, will 
not lose such scholars. 

The present is an age of great intellectual growth, 
vigor, and activity. American youth especially are 
in the very midst of the currents and tides of this 
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intellectual life; they imbibe its spirit and enjoy it. 
In the secular schools they come in contact with 
teachers who are hard students, who are growing 
mentally all the time; in the secular school-room 
there is an atmosphere in harmony with their own 
intellectual life and growth ; it pervades all their as- 
sociations and relations in life. Is it surprising 
that young persons would soon weary of a Sunday- 
school where teachers have ceased to grow mentally 
because they have ceased to study ? Intellectual life 
all around them everywhere else, —staleness and 
stagnation in the Sunday-school, where, above every 
other place, the teacher should be upon his highest 
spiritual and mental nerve. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN 
WALES. 


WE copy part of an interesting article contributed 
to the “Sunday-School Helper’ by a Welsh minister, 
on “ Our Sunday-schools in Wales.” 

“There are at present in Wales about thirty 
Unitarian congregations. In all these, except four, 
the services are conducted in Welsh. Of the 
twenty-six Welsh churches, twenty have Sunday- 
schools connected with them. 

“ The mode of carrying on the work of the Sun- 
day-school varies in different churches. During the 
last four or five years I have had occasion to visit 
most of our schools in both counties, and have be- 
sides paid some attention to this subject. In our 
Cardiganshire churches, the schools are held alter- 
nately —morning and afternoon — once a Sunday. 
The schools are divided into classes according to 
the age of the scholars. The text-book in almost 
every instance is the Bible. Some classes read a 
chapter and comment upon it, verse by verse, each 
member being expected to say something, and the 
teachers offer explanatory remarks on difficult 
passages. This work continues for about an hour; 
then, if there is no other work, one of the elder schol- 
ars gives out a hymn, offers a prayer, and the school 
is atan end. On most occasions, the whole school 
unites in reciting some specially selected chapter, 
and are catechized thereon by some of the teachers, 
or by the minister, if present. This is done before 
the singing and prayer. 

“Among our Cardiganshire schools there is a 
custom, which perhaps may appear to some a very 
strange one, but which is nevertheless very popu- 
lar here with every denomination. At intervals 
some of the schools visit one another; the visiting 
school recites a portion of the New Testament, upon 
which they are catechized by the minister present, 
and they sing one or two anthems. This custom is 
very prevalent among all churches in Cardiganshire, 
and is very popular with some, especially the younger 
members of our schools. 

“Yn our Glamorganshire churches, the schools are 
perhaps more numerously attended than in Cardi- 
ganshire; and I believe also that some of them at 
least have a greater amount of method in carrying 
on their work. About a month or two ago I had 
the pleasure of visiting one of them, and perhaps 
a short description of this one will be useful, as I 
believe the description will apply to most of the 
others. The school opened with the singing of an 
English hymn, after which all the scholars went to 
their respective classes. Some of the classes had 
for their text-book the Bible, others had some other 
book. After spending about forty-five minutes in 
this work, all the scholars re-assembled again in the 
school-room, where a short story was read aloud by 
one of the scholars ; after which a Welsh hymn was 
sung, prayer offered, and the school separated. In 
connection with this school I must say that I was 
very much struck with the punctuality and the 
method with which everything was carried on. 

“One great drawback to the progress of our Sun- 
day-schools in Wales is the want of suitable litera- 
ture in the language of the people, a want which is 
more acutely felt in Cardiganshire than in Glamor- 
ganshire, as the English language is not so prevalent 


in the former as in the latter county, We have, 
for instance, no commentary of our own in Welsh, 
and have therefore to depend upon those published 
by other denominations, which are all more or 
less saturated with orthodox ideas. Dr. Freeman 
Clarke’s ‘Manual of Unitarian Belief’ has recently 
been translated into Welsh and it has been found 
very useful.” ° 


A GOOD ANSWER. 


Tur first clement of a good answer is that it 
shows the pupil has thought well in the direction 
indicated by the question. : 

An answer may be wholly or partly wrong, indis- 
tinct or incomplete in the thought. Give credit for 
whatever is good in the answer or in the effort of 
the pupil, and lead him by further questioning to 
correct his error and make the thought complete. 

The second element of a good answer is accuracy 
and completeness in the expression of the thought. 
The teacher should not be satisfied with anything 
less than this from the pupil. 

Often the pupil answers in a word or two, or by 
giving only the predicate of the sentence, or in ill- 
chosen words or badly contructed sentences. Such 
answers should not be accepted. The teacher should 
require the pupil to continue his thinking till he is 
able to make a distinct and full expression of his 
thought. — Journal of Education. 


THE NEW MANUALS. 


The Unitarian Sunday-school Society has lately 
issued — 


I. Every-day Life, Illustrated by the Life 
of Jesus, with Pictures by the Masters 
and Original Stories. By Mrs. E. C. 
Witson. Part II. Paper covers, 15 
cents; $1.75 per dozen. 

This long-expected Manual for younger classes 
fully sustains the reputation gained by the author 
for Part I. of these Lessons, presenting great truths 
in the form of some incidents in Jesus’ life, illustrat- 
ing them by original stories, and making text and 
story attractive by good pictures. 


II (a). An Illustrated Sunday-school Primer 
for Primary Classes. By Mrs. FRANCES 
E. CoLpurn. Paper covers, 15 cents; 
$1.50 per dozen. 


(b), A Teacher's Manual to accompany 
the Illustrated Teacher’s Manual. By 
Mrs. Frances E. Corpurn. Paper 
covers, 20 cents. 

These two books make a “new departure” in 
the teaching of “Infant” or Primary classes. The 
Primer is designed to take the place of “ Infant 
Class Cards,” and to give the little ones a picture- 
book with simple lessons on Nature and Life, and 
the leading Virtues of the Christian character. The 
Manuai for the teachers gives suggestions as to the 
best way in which to present, illustrate, and enforce 
the lessons of the Primer. 

Both books embody the results gained by experi- 
ence in the home training and Sunday-school teach- 
ing of young children. For the large number of 
little ones in the Primary Classes of all our Sunday- 
schools this Primer provides easy steps to an early 
knowledge of moral and religious truth. 


III. The Later Heroes of Israel: With Notes 
and Questions. By Rev. Henry G. 
SpauLping. This Manual is No. III. 
of the series of Sunday-school lessons on 
‘“‘Lives and Deeds.” It contains five 
chapters, with questions for fourteen 
lessons. The chapter titles are: ‘“* The 
Parable of Jonah,” ‘*The Statesman 


Prophet of Woe,” ‘‘Job.”? 130 pages. 
Paper covers, 20 cents; $2.00 per dozen; 
fifty or more copies, 15 cents each. 


IV. Quarterly Lessons on Forty Hymns. 
By Rev. Henry G. SPAULDING. 
four Parts, each containing 16 pages, 
and accompanied by a package of ten 
cards containing the Hymns. Price, each 
Part, 10 cents (including the Hymn- 
cards). 


V. The Flock at the Fountain, with Pictures 
and Illustrative Reading Lessons. By 
Saran FLowrer ApaAms (author of 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee”). An in- 
teresting manual for primary classes. 
Price, 20 cents, 


VOLUME FOUR OF “EVERY OTHER 
SUNDAY.” 


Tuts volume will contain twenty-two numbers. 
It will be the Editor’s aim to maintain the former 
high standard of the paper, and if possible to 
advance to greater excellence. 

The pictures will be of an exceptionally high 
order, —- beautiful as engravings, and at the same 
time interesting and instructive. The growing 
interest in the Letter-Box warrants the Editor in 
holding out the promise of even greater variety 
in the enigmas, puzzles, and letters from our 
younger readers. 

Will not all our readers try to aid us in increas- 
ing our number of subscribers? 


BOUND VOLUMES OF “EVERY OTHER 
SUNDAY.” 


We have on hand a few bound copies of 
Vols. I. and II. Vol. III., handsomely bound 
in cloth, is now ready. The price of any one of 
these volumes is 75 cents. Sent, post-free, on 
receipt of price. 


A WORD TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE wish to be informed as early as possible 
whether we shall send to the schools the same 
number of copies as heretofore. We also desire 
to know of any changes that may be made by 
individual subscribers. Unless otherwise directed, 
we shall send the usual packages to schools, and 
the usual number to individual subscribers. 

Delinquent subscribers to last year’s paper are 
requested to send us at once the money that is 
due. 


The uniform subscription price of HEvERY 
OTHER SunDAy is forty cents a year; but sub- 
scribers residing in the Boston postal district must 
send twenty cents additional for postage. All 
members of Sunday-schools who subscribe for the 
paper will receive their copies in the package sent 
to their schools. : 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Prophet,” “The Good King,” “The , University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 
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Sree 


